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ona acre ss c she Ne) 

AGRLGULLURABa on one acre, not less than 90 bushels, Ne xt do do 6 00 
Sen Se '? (75 lbs. in the ear considered a bushel) Next do do 4 00 
oe 7 ? wa not to be harvested before the 15th of For the best milch Cow 10 00 

LIST OF PREMIUMS ’ men 5 00! Ne , ‘ 
October, 1838, 15 00 | Next do do 6 00 
’ ne m | 

Proposed by the Plymouth County Agricultural | Next best crop, not less than 80 bushels, 8 CO | Next do do 400 
Society. Next do do 75 do 6 00) For the best Heifer, not less thun one nor 

IMPROVEMENTS AND MANURE. Next do do 60 do 400; more than three years old, 5 00 

To the person who shall clear before Sep- For the best crop of Potatoes on not less For the second best, do do 3 00 
tember, 1838, the largest quantity, not than one acre of land, and not less than For the best Bull not less than 12 months 

less than three acres, of useless swampy 500 bushels to the acre, 1000; old, 4 00 

land from bushes, roots or rocks, and For the next best, do. not less than 400 For the second best do do 2 00 

prepare it in the best manner to produce bushels, (56 Ibs. to be considered a bush- For the best Bull Calf, not less than five 

useful crops, $25 0 el of every kind of root except onions,) 9 00 months old, nor more than twelve, 83 00 
Second premium for the same object, 15 00 | For the best crop of Oats on not less — For the second best, do do 2 00 

. ‘ ; yo acres, and not less than 50 bushels For the best Heifer Calf, ) : 

N. B. Claimants of these premiums must make ong — ‘ . = os . 8 00/ For tl wanes oe , S : 

. . . . > acre “¢ i@ secone 2 0 
entries with the chairman of the committee on| ., ” —— : ; Re a. 2 00 
. is : For the next best do do 5 00 Committee authorised to distribute five vols. N. 
improvements before May, 1838, that the committee | |, ’ 7 = , : : ; 

‘ : : For the greatest number of bushels of Rye E, Farmer, and five vols, Complete Farmer. Ani- 

may have opportunity to view the land before op- ; ‘ ; 

’ : raised on an acre, and not less than 30 tals must have been kept in the county five months 
ee ere bushels 8 00} to entitle them to premiums z 

, ushels « » the 8. 
To the person who shall cultivate the great- Sen the pai —_ iin in 6 00 : 
ber of ‘Chinese Mulb trees 4 : : : ‘ PLoueuine Marcu. 

a azcie T capac: Seg nige: For the greatest quantity of white Beans - : : 

either from seed or cuttings, which shall ralsed 06 em acre. eet less then 26 bush 8 00 The Plonghing Match will commence at 9 

be in the most flourishing condition the Din die ment de da net tan en te de 6 09 |’ clock, A.M. on the day of exhibition. 

first day of September, 1838, 10 00 For the greatest quantity of Carrots raised ist Premium, #10 00 
For the next greatest number, 5 00 on not less than one acre of land, and 2d do 8 00 
Te the ‘person who shall make the most not less than three hundred bushels, 10 00 | 34 do 5 00 

extensive preparation for a nursery of For the next greatest quantity on half an 4th do 3 00 

White Mulberry Trees, by sowing the inane 500| Phe work to be performed with one yoke of 

di ‘ . ’ : ; . The C ittee > j » 

seed in the spring of 1838, 8 00! For the greatest quantity of Onious on not oxen, The ( ommittee on I loughing are althor- 

A 2d premium for the same object, 6 00 less than a quarter of an acre of land ised to distribute five volumes Complete Farmer. 
d do do do 00; .. : 7 tenghale , 

A 3 , . . 4 and not less than 75 bushels, 5 00 Wonrxine Oxen ann Steers 

To every person in the county who shall For the greatest quantity of sugar beets ‘ rae c 

build before September, 1838, one hun- ssiand om wat lens Geen Gt square ali For the best yoke of Working Oxen, 88 00 

dred rods of good stone wall, 9 00 alt seaieetieall 5 00 For the second best do do 6 00 
For every additional hundred rods 12 00) S pe sarees For the best do. raised and trained in the 

nets. ’ =, 7 If the sugar should be extracted from the * 
And in the same proportion for fractional beets and a satisfactory account of the pro- County, 10 00 
parts of a hundred rods after two hun- nina given, the premium will be trebled For the best yoke of Steers not less than 
> 2e . ° pan two nor more fear 

dred have been built. For the greatest quantity of eommon Tur- “a ore than 4 years old, 6 00 
To the person who shall make the greatest nips on an acre, not less than 300 bush 5 00 For the second best do 400 

quantity of <a <a a ye For the best orep of Ruta Baga or any Manvractures. 

manure, not less than 500 loads, 40 cubic aes, ? NP ck, é oa a ; 

feet eanediliatidl load : 30 00 other sort of eastern Turnips, not less ‘he Committee on cloths and the most 

~ - oa , ~ _ . . . 

: : a than 400 bushels to the acre 6 00 useful article = 9 
A 2d premium for not less than 400 loads, 2500| | : ’ . ticles of house hold manufacture 
A 3d do do 350 do 2000 The Committee on Produce are authorised to are authorized to award in premiums ac- 
A 4th do do 300 do 15 00 distribute ten volumes N. E, Farmer and ten vol- cording to their judgment of the com- 
. ; as C te 2 iti e arative excellence ility j 
A 5th do do 950 do 10 00 | "mes Complete Farmer, as additions to the above parative excellence and utility of articles 
: : a offered premiums, or as gratuities to unsuecessful presented, 75 00 
Committee authorised to distribute ten vols. claimants, according to their judgment of merit 
New England Farmer and ten vols. Complete N. B It will be required of claimants of the Bowsers axp Fancy Anticuss, 
Farmer. above premiums, to state in writing, the condition The Committee on articles of Usefulness 
N. B. Claims to oo made on or before Sep- of the land at the time the course of cultivation, and Fancy are authorised to award $50 00 
Al 
— 1, 1838, to MORRILL ALLEN, Pem- for the approaching season, may commence, and ArTicLes ®F THE Darry, 
. : the several operations in that cultivation; the . = . 

Claimants to entitle themselves to the above of- emeunt of sacs. must be attested by the owner For the best butter not less than 50 Ibs, $5 00 
fered premiums must make a particular statement, | o.4 one laborer , 4 “a best not tag than - Ibs, 3 00 
° oo. . ‘ . . xt do do 2 00 
in writing, of their several operations. ; ‘ Sata . Berns 

A a the measurement of the land by | or the best cheese not Jess than 200 Ibs. 600 

Pentinn, some respectable surveyor will be required.-—| Next best not less than 100 Ibs. 400 
Claims to be made on or before October 10, 1838, | w 

. of AM, £9995 | Next do do do 300 


For the greatest quantity of Wheat raised 
on not less than one acre of land, nor 


less than twenty bushels, $15 00 
For the next greatest quantity do 10 00 
For do do do do 5 00 


For the best crop of Indian Corn raised 





but the evidence of the amount of crops need not 
be produced until the 10th of November next. 


Srock. 
For the best fat Ox, 
Next do do 


$10 00 
8 00 


INVENTIONS, 

The Committee are authorised to distribute for 
Inventions and Improvements in the structure of 
implements of agriculture, &c. as rewards of inge- 
nuity, $20, and five vols. of the N, E. Farmer. 
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Cocoons anyp Sitk, 
To the person who shall raise and exhibit 
the largest quantity of Cocoons, $6 00 
For the next greatest quantity, 5 00 
For do do 4 00 
For every ounce of wrought silk raised and 
worked in the county, twelve and a half cents. 





The subjoined article on the culture of Wheat, 
from the Maine Farmer, is of great importance.— 
Farmers cannot be too much on the alert in ob- 
serving the habits of the Grain Insect. As we have 
got rid in the county of Essex, of the insect, which 
infested and destroyed the Barley for several years 
in succession, we hope an effectual remedy will 
Such a 
remedy would be worth milions to the country. 


be found against this wheat destroyer, 


The theory of the writer on the subject of lime 
must go for theory. Such conjectures in our 
humble opinion are of very little value; but it 
would be a hopeless, and, in most cases, a useless 


undertaking to go about to disprove them. 
CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

Mr Hotmes: [ hope the importance of this 
subject will be considered a sufficient reason for 
writing again on this topic. 

My object in the present communication will be 
to inquire what probable reasons we Rave to hope 
to avoid, or mitigate, the ravages of the “ Grain 
Worm.” ‘To arrive at as much certainty, as the 
present knowledge of facts will admit, | shall state 
some of the facts generally admitted among us, or 
derived from unquestionable authority elsewhere. 

First, Wheat sown early or late is not injured 
to such a degree as that sown at the usual time. 

Second. Early sown grain generally does better 
than late sown, so that in some seasons, sowing 
late to avoid their ravages, would render the rem- 
edy, perhaps, as bad as the disease. 

Third. The time in which the grain worm com- 
mits its devastations is short, and confined, to one 
particular stage of its growth ; and hence, if the 
wheat plant can be brought, by any means, to 
this stage of maturity, either before or after the 
worm season, it escapes destruction from that 
cause, 

Fourth, Grain that matures early is not so sub- 
ject to blight from other causes, 

From these premises it appears to be all impor- 
tant to avoid their ravages by early maturity.— 
The inquiry now presents itself, how can this be 
effected ? 

Early sowing suggests itself to the mind at once ; 
but it is more particularly my object to suggest at 
this time, some other means as auxiliary to it. 

One that [ shall mentioy is by paying more at- 
tention to saving our seed wheat, It has been 
demonstrated by careful experiments, that almost 
all kinds of fruit may be hastened in coming to 
maturity several days by carefully selecting the 
first ripe seeds, 

I believe there is not a particle of doubt but 
that wheat might be hastened in coming to matu- 
rity by the same means, It must be evident 
then, if we can hasten wheat into maturity one 
week by early sowing, and one week by selecting 
early ripening seed, we shall get the start of the 
worm, alinost to a certainty, 


Again ; another that I would suggest, is founded 
in a fagt recorded by Mr Ruffin, in his Essay on 
| Catcartbus Manures, “Marling serves to make 
| soils warmer, and thereby hastens the ripening of 
sean crop more than would take place on like 
| soils, if made equally productive with other than 
calcareous manure. This quality of marled land 
is highly important to cotton, as our summers are 
not long enough to mature the later pods, Wheat 
also derives especial benefit from the warmth thus 
added to the soil; it is enabled better to withstand 
the severe cold of winter; and even the short time 
by which its ripening is forwarded by marling, 
serves very much to lessen the danger of the crop 
from rust.” 

Mr Ruffin here describes the good effects of the 
;marl in early ripening the seed wheat to the 
warmth it imparts to the soil. | am aware on this 
ground it might be argued, that additional warmth 
equally forwards the production of the worm.— 
But I really question this as being the fact, Mild 
lime, | should think, would have a different effect. 
Quick, or caustic lime, produces much heat ; but 





a mild state, f believe, that lime benefits wheat 
by combining with certain gases which are evolv- 
ed during the fermentation of putrescent manure ; 
and which are poisonous to the roots of wheat 
plants, and, when abounding to great excees, cor- 
roding them, and sometimes even destroying them ; 
and thus forcing the vital principle in the plant to 





| 


‘| throw out new roots, and to tiller above ground. | 


| This deranges the economy of the plant, retards 
its maturity, and thus brings it, in consequence 
of this delay, iu contact with the causes of rust 
and also the fly which produces the grain worm, 

This, the reader may say, is theory. Well, I 
give it as such; and invite scrutiny to bring it to 
the test. But if this theory should finally be sus- 
tained by facts (which I think it well be,) the rea- 
der will perceive at onee, the use of lime affords 
a powerful auxiliary in hastening the maturity of 
our wheat. 

From the view we have taken of this subject, 
we have two different processes presented to us, 
by which we may bring forward our wheat in 
season to avoid the Grain Worm. And these two 
are certain, There is no theory about it. 

We have, also, another process equally certain 
to hasten the maturity of wheat plants, that is, the 
judicious use of lime ; but whether this effect is 
produced by its imparting warmth to the soil, 
which would equally favor the early maturity of 
the fly, is still theory. If it should prove as 1 ex- 


, 


maturity of the wheet plants, by giving them a 
healthy and substantial growth, and rather retard- 
ing than hastening the maturity of the Grain 
| Worm; I can perceive no difficulty, if we use the 
}means judiciously, and perseveringly, to counter- 
‘act the habits of the Grain Worm, and render its 
attucks harmless, 7 

Finally, I see no reason to be discouraged.— 
That same benign Providence which raised up a 
Franklin (a Yankee) to guide the forked lightning 
harmless from the clouds, may raise up some bhum- 
ble, yet efficient genius, to devise means to check 
or wholly avoid the sore scourge. J.H. J. 

Peru, April, 1838. 

P. S. I am aware, that the marl mentioned by 
Mr Ruffin contains anima! matter in addition to 
the carbonate of lime. But J believe I can pro- 





lime in this state has very different qualities from | 


pect, that the judicious use of lime hastens the | 


duce unquestionable authority to prove the car- 
‘bonate of lime equally efficacious in producing 
the effect we have mentioned ; though the papers 
are not at hand. J. uJ, 





Messrs Breck & Co 
Gentlemen : Will you have the goodness to give the 


enclosed an insertion in your useful paper. Itis from 
the New York Whig, 


Respectfully, your friend, 
and humble servant, 


WILLIAM KENRICK. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTI. 
TUTE, 

The April number of this valuable periodical 
appeared in due season, It is full of useful and 
| entertaining matter; more so than any number 
which has appeared for alongtime, The leading 
article is thoroughly American in its tone, and in 


the principles it inculcates. We extract the fol- 
lowing passage. 





“ What is now to be done for the country ? We 
|say get knowledge, sound practical knowledge ; 
{not by the mere accumulation of abstract princi- 
| ples—not by learning the names of things, with- 
}out going any further, or even knowing how to 
japply them. Principles obtained at our semina- 
| ries, are mostly like seeds that are locked up,— 
Large quantities are obtained at much expense, 
| which are allowed to perish, because the posses- 
sors never learn when and where, and how to sow 
}and nurture them in their growth to perfection,” 





| This is true, and ought to suggest the remedy. 
| Things, rather than words, must be taught, before 
| aegood system of education can*be realised. More 
‘time is wasted over Latin and Greek grammars, 
than would suffice for the most ample practical in- 
struction, Not that we would discourage the ac- 
quiring of the dead Janguages, but the method of 
teaching them. We never could comprehend why 
eight or nine years are wanted in these pursuits, 
when one year at the farthest, is enough for the 
German or French languages. 

We have not space to devote to the articles in 
this number, at length; but there are two or three 
which we would particularly notice. One of them, 
though very brief, relates to a subject of the ut- 
most importance to this country, viz: the intro- 
duction and cultivation of valuable foreign seeds 
and plants. We shall refer to the acclimation of 
plants hereafter, and turn now to a matter of im- 
mediate interest to agriculturists ; the encourage- 
ment of raising and manufacturing silk. 


There is every reason to believe that with prop- 
|er encouragement, this country may be made to 
excel all others in the great staple of silk, Expe- 
rience has already shown that the article of a very 
superior quality can be manufactured in several of 
the States. Specimens of silk fabrics which have, 
from time to time, been exhibited at our fairs, 
leave this point indisputable ; and we have the 
additional evidence of one of the most experienced 
manufacturers of Lombardy, that we may, if we 
please, surpass even the Italian manufactures.— 
Legislative co-operation alone is wanted to en- 
courage the enterprise of individuals, and a very 
great achievement will be effected. The possible 
resources from this article alone, are incalculable. 
We already pay some ten millions to China, En- 
gland and Italy, for that which, with a little assis- 
tance from our legislators, might be better provid- 
ed at home. New York has been called on again 


| 
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and again to take the lead in growing and manu- 
facturing silk, but we cannot learn that any thing 
has yet been done to carry out the wishes of the 
more scientific of the people. 
gone ahead of us, and now gives a bonus of twenty 
centsa pound for cocoons. While, however, our law 
makers are idle, the people are every where 
moving, and we are glad to find that our eastern 
brethren are determined to set a good example to 
those who are more sluggish than themselves. The 
annexed letter addressed to the American Institute 
will speak for itself. It shows a public spirited 
liberality, which is worthy of all praise, and we 
hope that the richest reward will follow this noble 
effort to advance a national object. 


To the President and T'rustecs of the American In- 
stitute of New York : 


GentTLEMEN—We, the subscribers, being fully 
convinced that the cultivation and manufacture of 


silk will ere long become a source, not only of! oF jeayves which tnay from necessity be borrowed | 


profit, but also of great wealth to the nation ; and 
being sensible of the new and extraordinary im- 
pulse which has been given to American enter- 
prise, by the aid of your liberal bounties ; we 
wish you to offer the following premium, the 
amount of which we will forward to you on or 
before the time specified. We further propose to 
offer a similar premium for the following year, 
and request you may intimate the same to the 
public. 

We also indulge the hope, that the President 
and Trustees of the American Institute with the 
view of rendering the experiment sti!l more com- 
plete, may be induced to offer some other premi- 
ums, from the funds of their Institution, in aid of 
this important object; and in that case, we re- 
spectfully suggyst that premiums be offered as fol- 
lows :— 

A premium for the second greatest quantity of 
sewing silk, &c. which may be produced on one 
sixteenth of an acre of land. 

A premium for the greatest quantity of cocoons 
which may be produced on not less than four 
rods of land, and made into sewing silk, 

A premium on the greatest quantity of leaves, 
by weight, which may be produced during the 
season, on not less than four rods of land. The 
leaves to be gathered in succession, on the lst and 
15th of each month. 

Very respectfully, your humble servants, 
Wm. Kenrick, of Newton, Mass, 
Josepn Davenport, of Hartford, Conn. 

Hartford, Feb. 8, 1838. 

P.S. If you conclude to sustain our proposi- 
tion, will you have the goodness to forward copies 
of the same, for publication, to the various peti- 
odicals devoted to agriculture, &c, including the 
Silk Culturist, at Hartford, Conn, and at a day as 
early as possible, that our people may make timely 
preparation for the experiment. 
eggs may be had at Messrs Jos. Breck & Co’s 
seed store and agricultural warehouse, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market street, Boston; at W. G. 
Comstock’s, office of the Silk Culturist, Hartford. 

We recominend that the premium silk be sold 
at auction at the conelusion of the fair; that the 


whole value of the production, thus ascertained, | 


may go forth in the report of the committee, 
Perhaps it may be well to offer a premium for 
the best practical essay on the culture of the mul- 
berry and the production of silk, in the most con- 
cise form possible, in order that it may, with con- 
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| venje > ished in everv periodic a | in fi . . : ° 
| venience, be published in every periodic al, and in | own funds other premiums than medals and di- 
this way come to the eye of evevy individual in| plamas, and it is not considered expedient in the 


Pennsylvania has | 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


W. K. &c. 
On or before the first day of October next, we | 
the subscribers, jointly and severally promise to | 
pay to the Treasurer of the American Institute of | 
New York, the sum of one hundred doJlars, which 
umount is to be awarded by the said Institute, as | 
a premium to any person or persons, who shail | 
raise and cause to be magufactured, the greatest | 


the nation. 


Silk-worms’ | 


quantity of sewing silk, on not less than one six- 
‘teenth of an acre of land, by a succession of crops 
| in a single season, and exhibit satisfactory evidence 
of the same to the committee of the said Institute, 
‘on or before their next annual exhibition at New 
| York, together with the weight of mulberry leaves 
| consumed, the weight and number of cocoons pro- 
‘duced, and the weight of waste silk and floss, and 
‘the number and quality of the trees set on the 
‘land, The amount of Jand, and also the weight 


from any other source to complete the experiment, | 


together with all the material fucts, to be certified 
to the committee on oath or affirmation. ‘To this 
statement is also to be subjoined the number and 
condition of the trees which are produced on the 
land at the end of the season, 
Witiiam Kenrick, of Newton, Mass. 
Joserpn Davenport, Hartford, Conn. 
J. & F, Wiysurp, Brighton, Mass. 
Joseru Breck & Co.,, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. Davenport, Middletown, N. J. 
Samu, R. Gummene, Burlington, N. J. 
Caves R. Smrru, Burlington, N. J. 
Wixuram R. Attes, Burlington, N. J. 
Cuavuncy Sreve, Burlington, N. J. 
Frank Crpneys, Burlington, N. J. 
Hartford, Conn, Feb. 8, 1838. 


THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
We had the satisfaction, a few days since, of 





gentlemen, to the American Institute, for the dis- 
Mribution of premiums to the cultivators of silk in 
the United States. The Institute bas since had a 
meeting, and having considered the offer made to 
'it, passed the subjoined resolutions, We are con- 
fident that this movement will be attended with 
advantage, and that the next exhibition will prove 
‘it. We wish that our state legislature would be- 
‘stir themselves on the importance of encouraging 
the culture of silk, and that the memorials of sci- 
‘entific and enterprising individuals would meet 
| with some encouragement. We have never heard 
| what become of Sig. Tinelli’s application ; but we 
| believe that if it had been attended to, and his pe- 
‘tition been granted, New York would in a very 
‘few years have taken the lead in cultivating and 
| manufacturing silk, The probability is, that the 
| best opportunity has been lost to us, of acquiring 
an ascendency among the other states in this im- 
portant branch of industry, and that Pennsylvania 
will outstrip us in the race and keep the lead for- 
ever, 

Resolved, That the proposition made to the 
‘American Institute by Messrs Kenrick and Daven- 
port, be accepted, and the Corresponding Secre- 
tary be directed to inform those gentlemen that 
the necessary measures will be taken to carry their 
wishes into effect. 

Resolved, That as it has been the general prac- 
tice of this institution not to bestow out of their 





noticing the liberal offers made by certain eastern, 





present case to depart from that practice—these, 
however, will be freely bestowed in the encour- 
agement of the silk culture. But the institute will 
derive much pleasure in awarding such premiums 


| for meritorious articles, as the means placed at 


their disposal for that purpose, either by individu- 
als or associations, will warrant; and the institute 
will be disposed to conform the distribution of the 
rewards to such articles or quantities of articles 
as the munificent donors may recommend. And 
it will be particularly gratifying to become the 
medium of encouraging so important a branch of 
national industry as the growth of silk, which, 
from all appearances, will soon become one of the 
great staples of the country, 

Resolved, ‘That the Corresponding Secretary 
cause these resolutions to be published, and also 
the proposition of Messrs Kenrick and Davenport, 
in order that those disposed to contribute towards 
the advancement of this new and important branch 
of our national prosperity, by adding to the num- 
ber or amount of premiums to be awarded there- 
for, at the next annual fair, may have the oppor. 
tunity to make their wishes and intentions known, 


in time to give sufficient nvutice to the public, or 


such persons as will be likely to become competi- 
tors for the premiums to be offered, 


DR. IVES ON HORTICULTURE. 

Horticulture, in its simplest form, treats of the 
improvement of the qualities of vegetables, fowers 
and fruits; or, in other words, it is the art which 
comprehends the various methods of producing 
all sorts of fruits, vegetables, roots, herbs and 
plants, for the support.4nd luxury of mankind.— 
It is the most perfect aiid productive mode of cul- 
tivation, confined within narrow limits, In its 
higher departments, it assumes the character of 
the elegant arts, and teaches the disposition of 
grounds and gardens, 


Its moral tendency.—* The practice of horticul- 
ture hasa happy influence on the morals of the 
community. The contemplation of whatever is 
beautiful serves to refine the taste and elevate the 
mind, The beauties of the fine arts, painting and 
sculpture, may find a substitute in the forms of 
vegetable life not less curious or beautiful. The 
beauties of the garden, are within the reach of the 
great mass of the population. 

It becomes the philosopher, the politician, the 
moralist; indeed it is incumbent on all classes of 
society to encourage gardening in our republican 
country, Every community must have its amuse- 
ments ; those of a moral tendency should be pre- 
ferred. ‘The objection on the score of morals, 
brought against some of the amusements of large 
cities, cannot be urged against horticulture, It is 
believed that a public exhibition of fruits and 
flowers every month, in those parts of the year 
which are favorable, would have a good moral 
tendency, and excite emulation among the culti- 
vators, and would be accompanied by a very tri- 
fling expense, if a general interest were once ex- 
cited, 





Marxets,— Wheat in Zanesville ninety cents 
per bushel; flour $5 50 per barrel, Produce 
of all kinds, promises excepted, exorbitantly dear. 
May 9, 1838. 
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=e — as een 
(For the N. E. Parmer.) serving to the organ of taste, that all acids taken 

ON THE PROPERTIES AND AFFECTIONS OF | #fterwards into the mouth appear sweet; vinegar 
THE ORGANS OF TASTE. will be mistaken for sweet wine, and a lime fer a 

The investigation of the properties of the organ | 5weet orange. 

of taste is attended with peculiar difficulty, be-| This effect is, no doubt, produced by a certain 
cause this sense is more variable than any other | impression left on the nerves of taste, after the 
amongst mankind, and is not permanent in the | Cause is withdrawn, and of which the person who 
same individual. Its nature has never been ex- | makes the trial isnot conscious, Jt would eppear 
plained beyond the simple statement of the fact, that the nerves affected become torpid to that im- 
that it is an impression made chiefly on the nerves | Pression, and remain _— they are excited to 
of the tongue and the mucous membrane of the jaclion by the applicatio& of some other ; and then 
palate, Nevertheless, the following observations, | the original one revives, A person who eats a 





which are common to most persons, may be found | Tw Onion will after a while cease to perceive its | 


to possess some interest, and may perhaps lead to flavor in his mouth; but in an hour or two he 





a stimulus on the crgan of taste need not always 
be acrid or heating; some that are remarkable 
for mildness of flavor are equally efficacious,— 
‘Thus the root of liquorice, when long chewed, 
leaves an impression of feeble sweetness, which 
very gradually subsides ; as soon as it is no long- 
er perceptible let the person take a draught of 
buttermilk, and instantly the sweetness will return. 
‘The extract of liquorice, sold under the name. of 
Spanish juige, possesses the same property with 
regard to porter, in a slight degree it is true, but 
sufficiently to modify the taste of porter in a man- 
ner that is agreeable to many. Some persons 
prepare their palate for a relish of this kind by 


the discovery of others equally curious and use- |may renew it by swallowing a cup of tea; or, if | chewing some of this extract previously to taking 


ful, ithe atmosphere be warm, by a draught of very 

The sensation of taste may be produced by the icold water. The taste of a boiled onion is best 
contact of certain solids, liquids, and elastic fluids. | renewed by a stnall quantity of brandy «diluted 
Nitrous oxide gas or exhilarating gas as it is | with much water, If the aroma of pepper be dif- 
sometimes called, received into the mouth tastes | fused over the mouth, the painful beat of it will at 
sweet; carbonic acid acerb; hydrogen basa taste length subside ; but let the experimenter take into 
that cannot be described; it is perceived in acid | his mouth a little brandy, much diluted, and he 
fruits which have been that jnstant cut with an | Will perceive the heat of the pepper to return, and 
iron knife ; ammoniacal gas bas an insupportably the brandy will appear to him much stronger than 
pungent taste ; and chlorine is astringent. ‘The | it really is. Those who practise frauds on ardent 
taste of solids and liquids hardly need be alluded | Spirits are quite aware of this property of aromatic 
to. substances : they first let down the strength of the 

Some solids that have no taste in their ordinary | Spirit with a little water, and then bring it up 
state acquire it in a singular way; thus certain | @gain hy infusing Cayenne pepper or cardamom 
metals have no taste unless they have been re-| seeds; the stimulus of the pepper on the palate 
cently rubbed. Others, that are perfectly tasteless disposes it to perceive the pungency of the spirit, 
when separate, acquire one when they are brought | even ina higher degree than it would otherwise 
in contact with each other, {bave done; and that this is a mere deception of 





} 7 . . . . 
Taste is not an attribute of ponderable matter | the nerves of the organ is plain, from the fact that 
exclusively ; if a stream of electricity be directed | the taste of the pepper is not perceived, while 
on the tongue from a pointed wire attached to the (that of the spirit is; the latter being so much 


conductor of an electric machine, a distinct flavor | greater in quantity. ‘The taste of even the strong- 
is observable. Sometimes tastes are perceived )est brandy will be enhanced if a single cardamom 
without the application of any external exciting | Seed had been previously chewed. ‘The contrary 
cause to the organ; thus impressions of sour-| practice has been sometimes resorted to, although 
ness, bitterness, and  saltness, are common results| it is almost universally discontinued. © When 
of disease. wine is new, the fiery taste of its brandy predom- 
Substances used as food have always a certain j@mates on the palate ; to disguise this it was not 
degree of taste, and, within limits, the more deci- unusual to add to the wine a small portion of the 
ded the taste the more agreeable the aliment; this | acetate of lead (a poison) which, by its sedative 
quality is called sapidity. ‘The absense of it, or effect on the organ of taste, caused the pungeney 
insipidity, 8 so greata defect that it renders a of the brandy to be less pereeptible, This was 
substance unfit for food; the presence of such in| not the only case in which sugar of lead was 
the mouth is capable of exciting nausea, and even | used, 
the evacuation of the stomach. , To some persons, To predispose the organ of taste to certain im- 
chewing a soft cork or a bit of white paper is a| pressions is a device which has been long prac- 
sufficientemetic. Water, of the same temperature | tised, perhaps always. It is an old mode of crea- 
as the mouth, acts in asimilar way ; but cold wa-|ting a relish for wine to preface the exploits of 
ter acquires taste from the air contained in it, and | the evening by eating a few morsels of meat, 
its coldness, broiled with a large proportion of pepper and 
Tastes are almost never simple impressions, but | mustard ; the stimulus on the palate not only con- 
are the results of two or more acting at the same | tinued for some time, but was perhaps reproduced 
time, The resulting effect is often very different | after it would naturally have subsided ; and the 
from the elementary tastes, and not a mixture of| organ of taste, thus prepared, perceived a more 
them; and this happens even when chemical com- | exalted flavor in the wine than would otherwise 
bination has not taken place, If wild carrot-seed | have belonged to it, the effect being quite inde- 
be fermented in ale, the latter acquires the taste | pendent of thirst. 
of lemon peel, although neither the ale nor the The burning sensation produced in the mouth 
seed had the least flavor of the kind; and the! by aromatic substances, may be reproduced by 
common carrot acts in soups precisely as if salt | liquids having a much higher or a much lower 
had been added, temperature than the mouth itself, Thus when 
It is a curious fact that the elementary impres- | the heat of pepper has subsided on the palate, it 
sions which produce a compound taste need not | ntay be renewed in a slight degree, by a draught 
always be applied to the mouth at the same time, | of very cold water; and when the peculiar burn- 
but may be applied as well in succession, The | ing occasioned by chewing peppermint leaves has 
fruit of the shrub called assabah, which is com- | disappeared, a quantity of hot water taken into 
mon in Dahomey, is nearly destitute of all flavor ;| the mouth will restore it. 
if chewed, it nevertheless so affects the nerves The substances which produce and reproduce 
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a draught of porter. On asomewhat similar prin- 
ciple many people approve of ale after a fruit pie, 
when weak acidulous wines, as hock, would be 
disagreeable; for although a sweet and sour form 
a good combination, the latter does not bear to 
follow the former. 

When stimuli have been applied to the organ 
of taste, and the perception of flavors has thus 
been rendered more than ordinarily acute, it will 
be found that weak and vapid liquors will appear 
to still greater disadvantages. Of this a person 
need have no better proof than taking a draught 
of weak and acescent beer after eating a highly 
seasoned salad, it will be rendered far more disa- 


greeable; whereas ale, in high order from the 


bottle, and foaming with carbonic acid, will be 
rendered more pungent and penetrating than ever. 
It is on the same principle that coffee should 
never precede tea, but ought to follow it ; and then 


| both beverages will produce their proper effect ; 


this order however is rarely observed, because 
coffee is an exciter of thirst; the nerves which 
supply the organ of taste are overpowered by the 
rough astringent bitterness of the coffee, and are 
then not in a condition to perceive the delicate 
flavor of the tea, for delicacy is its chief perfee- 
tion. Those physicians appear to be right who 
direct that delicate persons should create a relish 
for a tea breakfast by the preparative of a slice of 
toasted bacon ; few things are more successful in 
rendering tea enticing. 

In culinary combinations of food, spices and 
other stimulants are used, not merely for the pur- 
pose of imparting their own flavor, with the view 
of exciting the organ of taste to the perception of 
the flavor of the meats, &c, of which they are 
composed, in a higher degree than it would otb- 
erwise have been. It is not the biting quality of 
pepper alone that is valued ; and wine is not used 
im sauces that its taste, as such, may be perceived. 

When the flavor of an edible substance is very 
delicate and peculiar, the palate should never be 
excited by powerful stimuli, either previously or 
simultaneously ; for powerful stimuli act as pre- 
servatives to other active ones only, There are 
many instances of this; the natural flavor of sea- 
kale, when in highest perfection from a proper 
soil, is one in which may be distinguished that of 
the most delicate oyster; if it be peppered, the 
oyster flavor is entirely lost. If dressed cucumber 
be eaten at the same time with kidney beans, the 
latter lose the whole of their peculiar taste in a 
singular manner, 

‘The temperature at which impressions are made 
on the organ of taste is of consequence, because it 
considerably modifies them. Every one must 
have remarked that salted meat is much more salt 
when hot than when cold; and that spices have 
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greater power ata high than a low temperature. 
A weighed quantity of pepper, eaten with an oys- 
ter at the freezing temperature, will exert but little 
energy on the palate, while the same quantity on 
an equivalent of lobster, heated very hot, will be 
exceedingly pungent; on this account flavors are 
often improved by mere increase of temperature ; 
thus very hot coffee is always preferred to the 
same article whea warm; the perfection of a din- 
ner, with most persons, is to have it served as hot 
as it can be; and those who wish the stimulus of 
brandy on the palate, without its intoxicating ef- 
fect, drink it much diluted, but at a scalding heat, 
Delicate flavors are not appreciated at high heats ; 
thus the finer kinds of tea do not bear to be drunk 
at a heat above 110 F. without loss, 

A very low temperature is always unfriendly to 
the perception of tastes, and even pungent ones 
often become insipid, ‘This is strongly exemplied 
in a circumstance stated by Captain Parry: —A 
party that had lost their way in Melville [sland 
during an intense cold, observed that a mixture of 
rum and water appeared perfectly tasteless‘and 
clammy. ‘The best household bread, if reduced 
to the temperature of 25° will be found tasteless 
in the mouth; it has the best favor at 60°. ‘To 
most persons an oyster is in its most agreeable 
state when raw; at the temperature of 70° or 80 
it is not in perfection, the want of sufficient cold- 
ness is quite perceptible; yet at 32° it is just as 
bad, and quite inferior to the same oyster at 48° 
which is the temperature best calculated to devel- 
op the flavor. 

A draught of cold spring water is delightful in 
summer, not merely on account of its coldness but 
on account of its apparent freedom from all ill 
taste. IHlere the organ judges under the deceptive 
and paralysing influence of cold; for let some of 
the same water rise to the temperature of 70° and 
it will evince that it not only possessed a taste but 
a disagreeable one, Scarcely any water that is- 
sues directly from springs is free from a mineral 
flavor, and this is chiefly disguised by its cold- 
ness. 

Some kinds of bad port wine are improved by 
icing ; for the reduction of temperature renders 
the organ less sensitive. ‘The same treatment 
would virtually lessen the fine flavor of good port, 
and hence such ought not to beiced. ‘lo reduce 
good port to 32% would not only render it muddy, 
because a salt, consisting of lime, potash, and tar- 
taric acid, would be precipitated, but it would 
lock up its flavor, as it is expressed ; it may, how- 
ever, be advantageously cooled down to 45° or 509; 
for then the proper degree of sapidity ts developed. 
Madeira and other wines of great body beara 
slight elevation of temperature, and suffer an 
agreeable development of flavor; sparkling Cham- 
paigne, on the other hand, is improved by cold, 
for it then better retains its carbonic acid when 
poured out; and, although in this state ic effer- 
vesces less briskly in the glass, the taste of the 
carbonic acid, one of its important constituents, is 
rendered more perceptible. But even of this 
wine much icing locks up its flavor. 

In some instances the desired effect is produced 
by reducing the temperature of part of the mouth, 
instead of cooling the liquor. The taste of porter 


is best ata medium temperature ; in warm weather 
it is considered by persons who are fastidious in 
that beverage, to be improved by being drank out 
of a metallic vessel.. The metal, being an excel- 
lent conductor of heat, on being applied to the lips 





causes an instantaneous rush of heat from all parts 
to restore the equilibrium, and the porter is re- 
ceived into the mouth while the nerves are at a 
lower temperature ; and therefore the liquor tastes 
to more advantage, At least this is as good a 


theory as that, which has been long since advan- | 


ced, in which the improvement of porter drank 
out of a metallic vessel is attributed to the agency 
of galvanism. So sensitive is the organ of taste 
ia this respect, that if the liquor be eovered by a 
foamy head, which is a very bad conduetor of 
heat, it intercepts the passage of heat from the 
upper lip, and hence feels warm, and becomes 
disagreeable whether the vessek is metallic or not. 





The Maine Farmer is one of the best conducted 
Agricultural periodicals to be found among us ; 
and we are often happy to enrich our columns 
with some of its agreeable and valuable articles. 
The subjoined pithy dialogue will at least serve 
toamuse our readers, It must contribute to si- 
lence some of the murmurings on the part of the 
farmers, which we are occasionally compelled to 
listen to; and every grateful and considerate far- 
mer, if he will give honest testimony will neces- 
sarily find its statements confirmed by his own ex- 
perience, 


THE FARMER HAS NO REASON TO BE DIs- | 


CONTENTED WITH HIS CONDITION. 

Mr Hotmes :—Perhaps there is no class of peo- 
ple in the community more subject to unreasona- 
ble discontent than the farmer ; not that the dispo- 
sition of a farmer is worse than that of other men, 
but the way and manner he receives many bles- 
sings, is such, that he is not led duly to estimate 
their value, 1 will illustrate this, by introducing 
the substance of a dialogue, which took place, 
some years ago, in Massachusetts, between a me- 
chanic and a farmer. 

Farmer. I have always thought the mechanic 
has too much the advantage of the farmer: here 
you make your two dollars a day, while we poor 
farmers scarcely realize fifty cents, 

Mechanic, Will you be good enough te answer 
me two or three questions ? 

F. As many as you please, 

M. How large is your family ? 

F, I have some over a dozen, 

M. Do you support them from your farm ? 

F. I do, 

M. What think you it would cost to support 
them a year, by buying every article consumed, 
at the rate we mechanics, here in town, have to 
pay for them,—say milk at six cents a quart; butter 
at twenty cents a pound; wood four or five dol- 
lars a cord, and other articles in proportion ? 

F. Tut! Cost every thing, almost! 

M. Name some sum, if you please. 

(Farmer makes a long pause, scratching his 
head.) ’ 

F. Why, really! [ think as likely as not it 
would cost six hundred dollars a year. 

M. And | understand you support your family 
from your farm, without running in debt; and 
perhaps gain property to boot. 

F, 1 gain on the whole. 

M. Now let us calculate a little, You must be a 
very fortunate man, as well as very industrious, to 
labor three hundred days in a year, winter and all, 
‘This gives you two dollars a day, the year round, 
—rore tha any mechanic, except a first rate one, 
can make in good times. But remember the em- 
ployment of the mechanics, in seaport towns, is 
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uncertain,—the mason can do but little or nothing 
in the winter, and so with some others ; also, all 
are more or less affected by the ups and down in 
business. Now your produce, which you consume 
in your family, is worth as much to you in the 
dullest times us in the most brisk. 

F. I never thought of the thing in this way be- 
fore. I must confess I don’t see how you get 
along these times. Why, | was fretting myself to 
think I was some pestered to get a little molasses 
and tea for my wood: and yet [ have all the es- 
sential articles whieh [ need in my family, at home. 

M. Weill; now let us calculate a little further. 
Our milk cost us six cents a quart ; now suppose 
L buy a quart a day, that will be 365 quarts a 
year—rnaking a round sum, about twenty-two dol- 
larsa year, And then our wood; say twelve 
cords a year, (though not one-half what you burn) 
lat five dollars a cord, is sixty dollars a year, My 
| butter costs me twenty-five cents a pound, on an 
‘average, Allowing one pound a day in a large 
| family, which would give them all but a small 

slice, and yet the cost is ninety-one dollars a year, 
| Now, my friend, we have got one hundred and 
| seventy-three dollars, for three articles ; and yet we 
have but just began to figure, 

| F, Well, my friend, | am really much obliged 
to you for the information you have given me. [ 
will go home with my tea and molasses, and try 
to be contented. Ove hundred and seventy-three 
dollars for butter, milk and wood, in a family, for 
oue year !-—and then ouly one quart of milk a day ; 
just enough to set one mouth a-watering for more, 
Why, what an unthankful wretch I have been, 
Heaven help me to a better temper. One quart 
of milk a day in afamily! why, it takes ten in 
mine. Let us see—that, as you buy it, wonld be 
sixty cents a day, or two hundred and nineteen 
dollars a year. Bless my stars! how thankful I 
ought to be that I don’t live in town. Farewell, 

It is true the prices of some articles mentioned 
in the preceding dialogue, are higher than the 
same would be in our seaport towns, or inland vil- 
lages, in this State; but every one who can figure 
can make his calculations to conform to prices 
where he lives, And I believe that any farmer 
who never made any calculation of this kind, 
would be much surprised at the result, 

In fact, Mr Editor, I have tried both situations, 
I know the advantages and disadvantages attend- 
ing both; and I am decidedly of opinion that the 
farmer has altogether the advantage in point of 
substantial happiness unless he suffers the@rments 
of an unthankful heart to undermine all his pleas- 
ures. And this is notall; the indulgence of these 
feelings of discontent tends to degrade the farmer 
in his own eyes, and of course in the eyes of oth- 
ers. The idea that ** Maine cannot raise her own 
bread,” has operated like binding the energies of 
| her sons in iron fetters, What a man thinks he 

cannot do, he will not try to do, “ Maine cannot 
| raise her own bread!” How it sounds to me! 
| Why, L never considered myself half a quarter of 
a farmer, and yet I have sold ten bushels of bread 
stuff where Lever bought one, since | lived in 
Maine. 

Awake, then, ye farmers! Awake from your slumbers ! 

Nor dream any longer of forests of lumber,— 

Seize the plough with the grasp of a powerful arm, 

And clear off the rocks and the stumps from your farm, 
Then, when the soil is well turned and fitted for sowing, 
You may put in the seed, and it soon will be growing ; 

For the earth is growing warm with the heat of the sun, 
And a bounty to cheer you when your harvest is done. 


Peru, April, 1838. J. H. J. 
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SoaTon, Wepnespay, May 23, 1838. 


PARSNEPS. 


There is much reason to regret that this vegetable is 
not more cultivated among us; and that its value for 


feed of cattle has not been tested. 


field-culture ; and no one thinks of raising more than a 
few for table use in the spring. Our own cultivation 
has never extended farther than to the growing of thirty 


or forty bushels in a season; but we cannot say why, 


excepting from sympathy with general prejudice and 


custom, we have not pursued it much more extensively, 


as we recollect having fed them to milch cows in the 
spring with very great advantage to their health and 
milk. 
The cultivation of them is more easy than that of car- 
rets; and the yield upon an acre is greater. ‘The car- 
rot plant when it first appears is not so distinguishable 
as the parsnep ; and the weeding and thinning therefore 
are more troublesome. The digging of parsneps is more 
difficult than that of carrots ; but if planted on ridges, it 
may be greatly facilitated by means of a plough; and 
after all, the extra labor required is not a matter to be 
much considered. The parsnep likewise may be safely 
‘left in the ground until the spring ; and then it furnishes 
in perfection a succulent food for cattle, of the highest 
velue, and ata season when it is particularly required. 
The butter made from the milk of cows fed upon pars- 
neps is said to be distinguished by its fine flavor; and 
in parts of Europe, where it has been cultivated as a field 
crop itis stated that no vegetable food will produce 
‘more or finer beef or pork. ‘There is no vegetable which 
is less liable to accident; none which has fewer enemies 
among the insect tribe; none for which a suitable soil is 
more easily found; and none which requires less ex- 
pense of seed. They are cultivated in the same way as 
carrots ; and we recommend for all vegetables that they 
should be sown on ridges, and in as straight lines as can 
be drawn. For parsneps as well as carrots, as there is 
always a liability to sow the seed tuo thickly we advise 
mixing the seed with a considerable quantity of dry 
sand; and it may then be sown evenly either with the 
hand or a machine. ‘The human hand however, where 
there is not too much to be done, is doubtless the best of 
all machines. We advise likewise that carrot seed should 
be moistened before sowing and kept slightly wetted al- 
most to germination before sowing. 
early abo 


It will then appear 
ground before the weeds show themselves. 
We cannot say that the same method would not be ad- 
visable in regard to parsneps, We recommend that a 
trial should be made; but we have made no experiment 
of this matter ourselves. Parsnep seed is usually long 
in coming up; and on account of weeds it is very de- 
sirable to forward them. 

Parsneps may be sown in the autumn or the sepring.— 
The almost universal opinion is, that if sown in the 
spring itis indispensable that they should be putin 
very early. We have the testimony of two or more in- 
telligent farmers, that they have succeeded better by late 
sowing than by early; and they avoid sowing until the 
last of May. ‘This was a new fact to us. In this case 
we should deem it the more desirable if possible to 
forward the seed by some artificial means before plant- 
ing. 

It is stated that upon analysis parsneps yield 99 parts 
of nutritive matter to 1000, and that of these 9 parts 


We have never| tion. 
known a case in which it has been made the subject of 








article of human food they are nota favorite with most 
people. ‘This, we believe, arises from their infrequent 
use. Probably they are quite as palatable and accepta- 
ble as potatoes were when fifst introduced. When 
sliced and fried in batter like the salsify or vegetable 


taste, they are not easily distinguished from it. 

The leaves are said by some to make good feed for 
cattle, but this does not accord with our own observa- 
As far as that goes, cattle are seldom inclined to 
touch them. 





PHILADELPHIA RIOT. 


Since our last a riot of a most infamous character has 
occurred in Philade!phia, which resulted in the wanton, 
unresisted, and deliberate destruction by a mob of a large 
and expensive public building erected for public lectures 
and free discussion. The papers say that of the many 
thousands, who crowded in the vicinity to witness the 
conflagration of this beautiful edifice the large part were 
“ respectable and well dressed persons, who evidently 
looked on with approbation.’” Can it beso? Has hu- 
Are all the great moral dis- 
tinctions so obliterated in our minds that we can per- 


man nature sunk so low ? 


ceive no longer a difference between order and anarchy, 
between justice and injustice, between liberty and licen- 
tiousness, between humanity and cruelty? Are all gen- 
erous and just affections so paralyzed within us; have av- 
arice and tyranny so fixed their gangrene in our souls, 
that all sentiment of liberty and honor has become ex- 
tinct within us? Has divine Providence in its awful 
and just retribution sealed the fate of our Republic once 
the glittering pole-star of the friends of liberty through- 
out the world; so thata moral desolation as blighting 
as the Simoom of the African desert has come over us ; 
and human passions, defying all the restraints of govern- 
ment, of reason, of religion, are suffered to run riot like 
devils incarnate ; and the terrific scenes of the French 
Revolution are to be acted over in our young commu- 
nity? Do not men see, where mob violence is suffered 
to prevail, all law is at an end; and no man’s property, 
or house, or person, or life, is secure a moment. 

But it is vur province only to give facts—yet it seems 
as though our pen would drop from our hands while we 
trace these facts. The glare of this conflagration flashes 
before our disturbed vision as though the flames of Hell 
itself had burst up through the earth—for where else in- 
deed could such fires have been kindled ? 

he Hall was dedicated to free discussion excluding 
only subjects of an immoral character. The Hall was 
dedicated to “ Virtur, Liperty, and InpEPENDENcE.” 
The sole objects of the particular meetings holden in it 
on this occasion were the discussion of the great princi- 

ples of civil and universal liberty and of universal justice 
and Jove. This was not to be tolerated, and yet this was 
the whole of the offence. Yet in a country calling it- 

self the enly free country in the world, the rights of 
speech and the press are to be trampled under fuot, and 

the cause of freedom shall not even be discussed. 

It is said that when the roof of this noble temple of 
liberty fell in there was a universal shout of triumph. 

Strange that such a shout in such a city should not at 

ence have called the spirits of Franklin and Rush from 

their graves. Some of the public buildings and squares 

in this beautiful city are adorned with the statues of 
these noble sons of liberty, these friends of universal 

humanity. Let the next efforts of the Philadelphians 

be to melt down these statues, which heretofore they 

have pointed at with pride; and let them replace them 

at once with the appropriate statues of Nero, Caligula, 





are mucilage; the rest saccharine, matter. As an 





We understand that the afterpiece intended to follow 
the first performance was an attempt to set fire to the 
asylum for orphan colored children. Good Heavens! 
has all humanity fled the earth. Why had not these 
true savages these “ respectable and well dressed ”’ can- 


oyster plant, which is so much esteemed by persons of | nibals have brought these miserable children into their 


State House yard; and having transfixed them with pine 
splinters, have burnt them in the true Indian style. It 
certainly would have been good enough for such wretch- 
es as choose togffend a Christain community by being 
guilty of wearing a black skin. 





(For the N. E. Farmer ) 


OAKLAND FARM, BRIGHTON. 


The sale of this beautiful place next Thursday offers 
a rare chance to gentlemen wishing to purchase a coun- 
try residence, or to establish a public summer resort, 
being unsurpassed by any situation in this section of the 
country, for beauty of landscape and rural scenery. The 
garden contains all that is beautiful for the florist and 
amateur, besides an endless variety of fruit of the most 
delicious kinds. ‘The ponds are well stocked with gold 
fish, and the grounds abound with choice and rare orna- 
mental trees, among which is the beautiful Tulip Tree 
and the most splendid groves of Oaks and Chestnut to 
be found in the country. ; 





Recipe vor THE Catarru.—Take the root of San- 
guisorbia Canadensis or Blood Root, dry it and beat it 
into a powder or fine snuff, mix it with the gum of 
Camphor and use it as a snuff when affected with the 
catarrh. This remedy has been proved to be efficacious 
in curing the disease after being practised several times 
and can be recommended as an almost certain remedy. 

E. Savers. 





Immense Lumeer Rart.—We mentioned a few days 
ago the fact that a fleet of lumber rafts containing a 
million and a half feet of lumber had been towed from 
Port Deposite to Baltimore by the steamboat Relief, 
Captain Turner. We have now the satisfaction to state 
that the Relief has achieved a still greater work in the 
same way. Yesterday she entered our harbor from the 
Susquehanna witli an immense field of rafts in tow, the 
aggregate contents of which were two million seven hun- 
dred thousand feet uf lumber ! This lumber is the prop- 
erty of Messrs Stowell and Dickinson, two enterprising 
citizens of Wellsborough, Tioga county, Pennsylvania, 
from which distant section it has been floated on the 
present Spring tides of the Susquehanna down to Port 
Deposite, and thence by the steam tow-boat to our mar- 
ket. The business of towing on so large a scale is yet 
in its infancy, but the cheapness, speed and safety with 
which it is effected, prove that when the Susquehanna 
Canal to Havre de Grace is finished, the boats may be 
towed to and from Baltimore with great facility and 
economy, and without transhipment of their cargoes.— 
Baltimore American. 





Easy METHOD oF PuRIFYING WateR.—Take a com- 
mon garden pot, in the midst of which place a piece 
of wicker work, on which spread a layer of charcoal of 
four or five inches in thickness,and above the charcoal 
aquantity of sand. The surface of the sand is to be 
covered with paper pierced full of holes, to prevent the 
water from making channels in it- By this process 
which is at once simple and economical, every per- 
son is enabled to procure limpid water at a very tri- 








Danton and Robespierre. 


fling expense. 
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A Yankee Boquet ror THE QUEEN oF ENGLAND. 
Among the small articles of freight which the Great 
Western carries out, is one which will be a novelty in 
England. I[t is a beautiful boguet of flowers, culled 
from Mr Thorburn’s garden, at Hallet’s Cove, and is in- 
tended for the Queen. It was enclosed in a tin case, 
hermetically sealed, with a plate glass cover. It was 
prepared at the suggestion of Lieut. Carpenter, and so 
prepared that it is hoped it will be preserved with fresh- 
ness, to be presented next week to the Queen, at Wind- 
sor Castle. 





‘BRIDGMAN? Ss GARDENER: Ss ASSISTANT. 


The Young Gardener’s Assistant containing a catalogue 
of Garden and Flower Seeds, with practical directions under 
each head, for the cultivation of culinary vegetables and 
flowers. Also, directions for cultivating Fruit Trees, the 
Grape Vine, &c., to which is added a calendar, showing the 
work necessary to be done in the various departments of gar- 
dening, in every month of the year. 

** The end of all instruction should be the attainment of 
useful knowledge.”’ 

By T. Bridgman, Gardener, New York, 

For sale at the New England Farmer Office and Seed 


Stere. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FARM TO LET. 

Situated 5 miles from Boston, 1 mile north of Medford vil- 
lage and adjoining the farm of Hon. Peter C. Brooks ; con- 
tains nearly 100 acres of very productive mowing, tillage and 
pasture land ; is well adapted to the business of a milk man, 
or vegtable market man; will be leased for 5, 7, or 10 years, 
and possession given immedi: utely. Inquire of 


THEO. OTIS. 








FOR SALE IN BRIGHTON, THE OAKLAND 
FA 


he 
Recently the residence of Gorham Parsons, Esq., situated 
between the two roads leading to Watertown, a few rods 
from the Centre village—containing 120 acres of choice land. 
The Mansion House, Farm House, Stables, lee House, and a 
variety of other buildings, surrounded with ponds, gardens, 
abundance of all kinds of fruit and plants—with about 14 
acres of the best land, which will be soid separate, and as 
much more added as the purchaser may wish at a fair price. 
The remainder of-said Farm will be sold in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, on very liberal terms. This beautiful and elegant 
place is well Known to the public as combining every advan- 
tage to make it the most desirable place of residence. It has 
been under the unremitted eare and attention of one of the 
most scientific Farmers and Horticulturists, Gorham Parsons, 
Esq., for forty years, and has had the greatest improvements 
nmaade upon it. It abounds with full grown fruit trees, with 
every variety that has been possible’ to accumulate, and an 
endless variety of all the choice and interesting plants that 
this and foreign countries could supply. No pains nor expense 
has been spared under the judicious management of the former 
owner to make it a profitable as well as a splendid retreat. 
N. B. ‘The Mansion House, Farm House and Stables, with 
about 14 acres of the best land, including gardens, ponds, &c. 
will be sold without reserve, by auction, THURSDAY, the 
24th inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M. on the premises. 
Any gentleman wishing to examine the premises, will please 
apply to either of the subscribers. 
SAMUEL BROOKS, 
MESSRS. WINSHIPS. 
CEPHAS BRACKETT. 
GEORGE LIVERMORE. 
Z. B. PORTER. 
JAMES DANA. 
OLIVER COOK. 
Brighton, May 4th, 1838. 


FOR SALE. 

valuable Farm situated in Andover, West Parish, 
miles from Lowell, and 2 from the Theological 
Seminary. Said farm contains about 75 acres of land (or a 
hundred if wished for) which is divided into mowing, pasture 
and tillage. There are upon it about 400 engrafted fruit trees, 
of apples, pears, plums, apricots and cherries, Mulberries, &c. 
Also, a great number of Bushes, viz. Gosseberries, White, 
Black, and Red Currants, Red and White Raspberries and 
Strawberries of a large size. 

Likewise, Asparagus and Rhubarb beds.. There is a fine 
growth of young Wood, and about 1000 cords of the best of 
Turf. Said farm has upon it a good two story House with 
5 rdoms on the lower floor, a wood house, good barn 82 by 
50 feet, a corn house and two sheds 80 feet long; also, two 
wells of excellent water. 

The whole offers a desirable residence for a farmer. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and view the premises. Terms made 
known by the occupant. RICHARD SANDERS 

Andover, May 2, 1838. 
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“The Old Temperance Farm” For Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale the best farm for making mon- 
ey, in the county of Worcester. It will keep in good order, 
forty cows the whole year. It has about 230 trees of grafted 
fruit. The hay is of the best quality suitable for keeping a 
winter dairy, and all cut within call of the barn. The milk 
can all be sold at the house, the whole year for the Boston 
market. ‘The fence is nearly all stone. It is remarkably 
well watered by never failing springs. It contains 213 acres, 
and can be conveniently divided into two farms, or made less 
by selling off. It is all in one body, in good form, situated in 
the east part of Westborough, on the Worcester Turnpike. 
Price 12,000 dollars, payment to accommodate the purchaser. 
For further particulars, see a communication in the New Eng- 
land Farmer of May 2, inquire of Mr Joshua Chamber- 
lain, or Col. Francis B. Fay of Boston, Mr Dexter Brigham, 
proprietor of the Rail road house in Westborough, Col. Dex- 
ter Fay of Southborough, or come and see 

SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Westborough, April 18, 1838. eptf 


AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION. 
The American Flower Garden Companion, adapted to the 
Northern States. 


Who love” ? garden, loves a green-house too, 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime. 

There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 
While the winds whistle, and the .nows descend. 





By Edward Sayers, Landscape and Ornamental Gardener. 
Published by JoserH Breck & Co., bg for sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North 
Mar ket Street, _Boston. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Gentlemen wishing to cultivate this delicious fruit, are re- 
spectfully informed, that the subscriber has succeeded afier a 
numberof years’ exertion in bringing the Strawberry nearly 
to perfection. 

He has for sale at his garden in Brighton, Mass. the fol- 
lowing six varieties of the plants. ‘They are of superior 
stock and quality, and are in the finest condition for immedi- 
ate transplanting. 

Methven Castle, Fruit from these plants hate heen exhib- 
ited at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms, 
measuring five and a half inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Bath Scarlet, Fruit large, full bearer, and beautiful scar- 

let. 

Royal Scarlet, Fruit long, oval shaped and juicy. 

Hautbois, Fruit smaller but very numerous. 

English Wood, Fruit well known. 

Monthly, Fruit is gathered from these vines from June to 

October, and in good quantity and fine quality. 

tc F” Orders left at the Garden in Brighton, or directed to 

him at Boston or Brighton, or with Josep Breck & Co., 
will be promptly attended to. J.L. L. F. WARREN, 

Brighton, Mass. April 11, 1838. 





JUST RECEIVED, 
A fresh supply of 
Indian Wheat. 


Called also Tartarian Buck Wheat. Also, fresh lots of 
Golden Straw, Siberian and Buck Wheat. Also, a superb 


collection of 
Double Dahlias, 
consisting of all the approved varieties. 
ger Flowers, and Gladiolus. 
Herbaceous Plants. 

We can furnish a great variety of fine perennial plants at 
short notice : 20 fine sorts for $5. These will be packed in 
moss, and can be sent without injury to any part of the coun- 
try. Also, 


Also, Amaryllis, Ti- 


Double Carnations, 
Of many fine varieties : Roses and Shrubbery of all sorts. 
Grape Vines. 
A few extra large Early Muscadine and EarlyWhite Sweet 
Water Grape Vines in prime order. 
King’s Manure Forks. 
Also, a few dozen of Jahasiah S. King’s superior cast steel 
Strap Manure Forks. 
A first rate article. Also, sets of 
Japan Flower Pots, 
very neat and durable. Also, Complete Garden and 
Horticultural Tool Chests, 
from Sheffield, England ; containing Garden Sheasw, ya 
pruning S Shears and Scissors, Pruning and Grafting Knives 
Flower Gatherer, Garden, Dutch and Triangular Hoes, Saw, 
Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel, Hammer and 
Garden Reel; comprising every useful implement necessary 
for the cultivation -of the Flower Garden. For sale at the 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 North Market 
Street. 
May 9, 1838. 




















PRICES F COUNTRY PRODUCE 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT cank, WEEKLY. 
FROM | To 
APPLES, barrel 200] 300 
} BEANS, white, bushel 1 25 176 
BEEF, nae ‘ barrel | 14 00 | 1450 
No. 1. . . . “ 1250 | i3 00 
ae, = 10 50 | 11 00 
Beeswax, (America n) pound 25 31 
CHEESE, ne w milk 4 8 y 
FrATHERS, northern, geese, . 
southern, geese, “ vf 40 
Fiax, American, sg 12 
Fisn. Cod. i ‘ quintal| 3 50 ;| 3 62 
FLouR, CGeuese e, cash barcel 800! $25 
Baltimore, Roward street, + |; 800, 812 
Baltimore, whart, o 775! 800 
Alexandria, . ° ° } o 775; 800 
Rye, ; $26) 537 
Me. AL, Indian, in hogsheads, 
” * barrels, . ‘ } 375) 400 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel 57 90 
southern flat yellow san 75 | 76 
white, : ; - | " 73} 75 
Rye, noribern, ‘ ss 100; 103 
Barley, ‘ , a 74 76 
Vats, northern, (prime) $6 40 42 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . . 53 14.00) 16 00 
Honey, : Cuba gallon 43; 5 
Hops, Ist quality : . pound 7} 8 
2d quality . ° . ‘ ¥ 4) 5 
Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . ss ‘6 9 10 
southern, Ist sort, oe 8 9 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, 54 27 | 30 
do country oo. ‘ 23 20 
Ba!timore city do. sa 23, 26 
do. dry hides 4 2} 22 
New York red, light, “6 19 21 
Boston do. slaughter, 66 19 20 
do. dry hide, “ 7 | 19 
Lime, hest sort, J cask 50 90 
MacKkERe -, No. I, new, ‘ E barrel | 11 25 | 10 60 
PrasrerR Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 237! 260 
PorK, extra clear, | barre) | 23 00 | 23 50 
clear, 3 . ‘ a e.. 22 V0 | 22 50 
Mess, . ; «6 i900 20 0 
Serbs, Herd’s Grass, |bashel | 263) 275 
Red Top, Southern, : } « 80; 100 
Northern, . es | 160 
Hemp, | 275) 300 
Red Clover, northert | pound } 18 
, Southern Clover, —. J ;: 17 | i8 
TaLLow,tried, . . ‘ | Jb. 9) 10 
TEAZLES. Ist sort, pr. M.| 200; 350 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65) 67 
American, full blood, washed, . 48 50 
do. 3-4ths do, ” 44 46 
do, 1-2 do, oe 338; 40 
do. 1-4.and common “6 33| 36 
» t — superfine, 7 43 46 
ot : | N . se 40 = 
= 2 o sé q 
=3 +o ag gs | “ 
an fs i ; | 
| _ 
PROV Is ION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, ° pound | 12; 138 
southern, and western, | 42 13 
Pork, whole hogs, ° . | « } 10] 121 
PouLTRY, per pair, . . | 75}100 
SUTTER, (tub), ° ° ; * 7 we 
lump ° ° as 28; 30 
Faas, ° ° ° dozen, 14 15 
PoTaToers, chenango . | bushel | 454 50 
Ciper, ibarrel |275'300 











BRIGH’ rON MARKE'T.—Monpay, May 21, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 310 Beef Cattle, 28 pairs Working Oxen, 
43 Cows and calves, 200 Sheep and 280 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Caitle.— First quality at $8 50.-——Sec- 
ond quality $7 50 a $8 00.—Third quality, 7 00 a 
$8 00. 

Working Oxen.— We noticed sales at $55, $67 50, 

&75 and $100. 

Cows and Calves.— Sales were made at $30, $35, 
$36, $45 and $60. 

Swine: —Gielee brisk. 12 cents for sows and 13 for 
barrows, weighing less than 100 Ibs. Over 100 Ibs., 10 
to ll cents. One lot of large hogs from Philadelphia. 
Prices asked 8 cents for lots. 

N. B. About 75 head of beef cattle unsold. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


THE FIELD OF WHEAT. 
I nave a little garden spot ; 
°'T is daily my delight; 
I spend a pleasant hour in ’t, 
At morning, noon, and night. 
I cultivate the bean, the pea, 
The carrot and the beet ; 
But yet, I wish I'd land enough 
To raise a field of wheat. 


I rove around the neighborhood, 
And view each fertile spot, 

The verdant close, the blooming hill, 
The fragrant elover lot ; 

3ut yet there ’s no one half so fair, 
No perfume half so sweet, 

As that enjoyed, when passing by 
My neighbor's field of wheat. 


I ken the man of Mattakees, 
And him of Dancing-hill ; 
They both know how to farm it right, 
And both can wield a quill. 
In theory, and in practice too 
None better do we meet ; 
Yet one, he is for raising corn, 
The other is for wheat. 


'T is very strange with men of sense 
Such difference should be ; 

Ay, with such worthy gentlemen :— 
(Here’s haw, and here is gee !) 

No one need think in argument 
The other e’er to beat; 

So, plant your Indian corn, my friend, 
And you, my friend, your wheat. 


The Legislature’s premium, 
I think it comes in time, 
And will produce a greater yield, 
Than gypsum, marl, or lime. 
May our wise fathers realize 
The benefit complete, 
And all old Massachusetts wave 
With bounteous fields of wheat. 


O, these are times for husbandmen ;— 
I'll have a little farm ; 

And I will labor too, myself, 
(’T will never do me harm ;) 

And then my friends, who visit me, 
Full heartily 1’Il greet, 

And show them how with my own hands, 
I’ve raised a field of wheat. 


So, hail, ye brother farmers all! 
Ye tillers of the ground, 
Whose labor tends to cheer the mind, 
And make the body sound; 
Think it not strange, if even J 
Should venture to compete, 
And try my luck to gain a prize ; 
The Premium for wheat. 
AGRICOLA. 





MATTY MILLER’S SIGN, 


The following is a copy of a sign hung outa 
a village in Wiltshire, England : 

“Marry Mitcer.” Barber, perriwig maker, 
surjon, Parish clerk, school master, blacksmith, 

Shaves for a pence, cuts air for two pence, and 
oyled and poudered into the bargin. Yung ladys 
and gentlemin also taut thare grammar langwage 


NEW ENGLAND FARME 
—— — $$$ 
| in the neetest maner, and grate cair taken of thare 
| morels and spelin, Allso, salm singin, and hoss 
'shewin by the rele maker. Likewise makes and 
}mends all sorts of butes and Shuse, teashes the 
/hobby and juse-harp, cuts korns, bledes and_blis- 
lters on the lowest termes. Cowtillions and other 
{dances taut at home and abroade. Aliso, deels 
\holesale and retale perfumary in awl its branchis, 
‘sells awl sorts of stashunary ware, together with 
| blackin bawls, red herrins, jinger bred, serubbin 
brushes, treecle, mouse-traps and other sweet- 
meets, Likewyes Godfries cordiel, potaters, sas- 
singers, and other garden stuf. 

| N. B. I teeches joggraphy and them out- 
landish kind of things. A bawl on Wensdayes 
/and Frydayes all performed by me. 

| Marry Micier, 

} 


FARMER’S ANECDOTE, 
A farmer not more than 100 miles from Cape 
Elizabeth employed a shrewd neighbor to cut a 


have one half of the hay, When his hay was 
dry, his neighbor proceeded to haul it in, accom- 
panied by the owner to see the division. When 


cart, he asked old hunks if he had not got one 
half on. * No, no,’ was the reply, and he then 


and received for reply, *Not quite half yet,’ 
‘ Well,’ says the other, ‘I will pitch on till you 
think I have got one half on ;’ so he proceeded till 


R . MAY 23, 1838. 





PLOUGHS. 


Just received, a good supply of Howard’s |Improved Cast 
Iron Ploughs, the most approved Plough now in use. Also, 
other Cast Iron and Wooden Ploughs. Likewise, Willis’s 
Improved Cultivators. For sale, wholesale and retail, at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, 


April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED, 

The price of the above is now reduced to Twentyfive dol- 
lars at the mill, in Medford, and Twenty eight dollars per ton 
delivered in Boston. Apply at 

No. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 





piece of grass for bim, conditionally that be should | gy 


put on more, and again asked the same question, | 





He then coolly observed that he would drive home 


haul in the remainder for his neighbor. So the 
owner in managing to give his neighbor only one 
third, had to take that for his own share, 





THE FIRST WAGON. 

A writer in the London Mirror says, ‘1 reco!- 
lect the first broad wheeled wagon that was used 
in Oxfordshire, and a wonderful crowd of spec- 
tators it attracted, I believe at that time there 
was not a post chaise in England except two 
wheeled ones. Lamps to carriages are also a 
modern improvement. A shepherd who was 





keeping sheep in the vicinity of Oxfordshire 
came running over to say, that a frightful mon- 
ster with saucer eyes, and making a great blowing 
noise was coming towards the village. This! 
monster turned out to be a post chaise with two 
lamps,’ 





It was stated at the anniversary of the Missis- 
sippi Colonization Society, held at Natehes on the 
14th of Mareh, that Capt. Isaac Ross of that 
State had bequeathed to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society his entire estate estimated at 400,000 
dollars. His will emancipates all his slaves, 
amounting to 170, and provides for their removal 
and settlement in the society’s colony. 





Maeniricent Srrawsperry.— On the 25th of 
July was plucked inthe garden of Mr Wilson, 
Ruswarp, near Whitby, a very large strawberry, 
of Wilmot’s superb variety, measuring seven 
inches in circumference, and weighing one ounce 
and a half.— Farm. Mag. 











BONE MANURE. 
The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
at he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years, 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 


| the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
he thought that he had pitehed one half on the! low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, 


which will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
n Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 





NURSERY FOR SALE. 
A rare chance is now offered for the purchase of a young 


about two thirds of the hay was on the cart, when | nursery and farm, at Covington, Kentucky, which fronts half a 
he was told that he had got on about one half. | mile on the Licking River, within a mile of its junction with 
| the Ohio, directly opposite to Cincinnati. The nursery and 
| farm comprise 101 acres of the very richest Kentucky soil ; 


with that load for himself, and then return and about 50 acres are laid down to mowing, between 30 and 40 


to tillage, including the nursery, and from 12 to 15 acres are 
filled with timber for fencing and fuel. On the premises, an 
orchard of 100 thrifty young apple trees, mostly winter fruit, 
was set out last year; also another orchard of 200 Pear 
trees, comprising 72 different sorts, including all the winter 
varieties of table pears, of which the demand for the New Or- 
leans market is almost unlimited. 

On the place is a good brick house, built in 1816, with a 
first rate well of water, 45 feet deep, a large new green-house 
just finished, two large barns built in 1835, and all the usual 
out-houses ; also, a farm house with two rooms that will let 
for $50 per annum, suitable for a gardeuer or small farmer, 

The nursery was laid out in 1835, and bids fair to do a very 
lucrative business, as there is nothing of the kind west of the 
mountains that can compete with it, for the variety and 
choice character of the fruits cultivated, which were all se- 
lected from the nurseries of Buel & Wilson and Wm. Ken- 
rick and others, and comprise all the new sorts introduced by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society from Europe, and all 
the choice sorts cultivated near Boston; among these are 80 
varieties of Pears, 50 of Apples, 50 of Peaches, 20 of Plums, 
30 of cherries, with a great variety of Grapes, Evergreens, 


| Ornamental Shrubs, &c. Thereare at least 100,000 seedlings 


of Apples, Pears, &c., of oue and two years growth, for inoc- 
ulation now growing on the place. 

The above offers a rare chance for one or two enterprising 
young men, to do a great business, in a perfectly healthy loca- 
tion, where there is little or no competition, and a demand for 
trees that has thus far exceeded the greatest expectations of 
its founders, and their ability to execute orde:s. It will be 
sold at a great bargain, on account of the death of the active 
partner of the concern, and the non-residence of the other, 

For terms, apply (post paid) to S. C PARKHURST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. , 


May 9, 1838. 4w 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per aunum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within six- 
ty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of 50 cents. 
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